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FRANCE. 


PHE  huddled  clouds  flock  thick  across  the  ridge, 
*-    Following  great  winds  down  the  April  skies, 

Sweeping  the  hills  with  shade;  the  high  road  swings 
Straight  as  a  ribbon  to  the  distant  rise ; 
And  down  the  glen  the  lazy  river  sings 
Past  ford  and  under  bridge 
On  to  the  shattered  village.    White  and  still 
The  houses  stand  in  the  deserted  street  ; 
No  life  is  there,  no  voice,  no  sound  of  feet, 
Only  the  lone  wind  mourning  on  the  hill. 


Now  stepping  from  the  South  the  timorous  Spring 
Shakes  out  her  scented  blossom  on  the  fields ; 

Yet  coldly  still  King  Winter  keeps  his  state, 
While  hardly,  hour  by  hour,  his  empire  yields 

Before  her  coming,  till  it  seems  the  fate 
Of  earth  were  hovering 
On  their  close  contest ;  yet  the  certain  days 

Shall  bring  the  green  victorious  leaves,  and  spread 

Their  cloth  of  summer  where  the  slow  beasts  tread, 
And  fill  with  fragrance  all  the  woodland  ways. 

So  in  this  dead,  this  wintered  country  Peace 
Shapes  the  white  blossom  in  men's  hearts  anew 

And  sets  the  children  singing ;  once  again 
The  old  hands  guide  the  plough,  the  strong  hands  hew 
The  logs  for  fuel  in  the  roadside  glen  ; 
Now  in  their  souls'  release 
These  sons  of  France,  who  kept  her  honour  fast 
Among  their  sacred  thoughts,  through  doubt  and 
shame 

Close  like  a  jewel  holding  that  dear  name, 
Turn  to  their  labour  and  their  loves  at  last. 
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But  here  the  terror  lingers  with  her  yet ; 
Fearful  she  lies,  as  one  from  nightmare  dreams 

Hardly  awake,  while  through  the  window-square 
The  dawn  upon  a  world  remembered  gleams, 

And  lays  soft  hands  upon  the  brows  of  care : 
Yet  will  she  not  forget, 
When  Peace  brings  morning  and  familiar  things, 

How  deep  the  dread,  how  terrible  the  night, 

Nor  stray  too  far  in  luxury  of  light 
Beyond  the  whisper  of  those  beating  wings. 

For,  like  a  mourner's  token  on  her  breast, 

She  wears  this  ribbon  of  death,  this  no-man's-land, 

Across  her  smiling  pastures ;  desolate 
On  shell-torn  slopes  her  splintered  forests  stand  ; 
Destruction  reigns  from  gate  to  city  gate, 
Down  valley,  crest  to  crest, 
Where  the  sharp  plough  of  war  has  driven  deep 
One  trenched  furrow ;  and  on  either  side, 
Here  where  the  great  blade  found  them,  where  they 
died, 

These  knights  who  held  her  pride  in  keeping  sleep. 
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No,  she  will  not  forget.    For  her  they  passed, 
Passed  with  a  dear  name  quivering  on  their  lips, 

Or  mute  with  agony,  passed  swift  or  slow 
Out  of  the  sunlight  to  the  long  eclipse ; — 

Who  never  more  down  quiet  lanes  shall  go 
Or  green  home  fields,  at  last 
Fulfilling  those  old  dreams  which  night  and  day 

Went  with  them  into  battle,  simple  dreams 

Of  country  inns,  lithe  children,  trees  and  streams  . . . 
France,  for  your  sake  they  laid  their  dreams  away. 

II. 

There  is  a  legend  that  the  peasants  tell, 
A  legend  of  Verdun,  in  that  dread  Spring 

When  the  storm  burst  above  her,  when  the  guns 
Filled  street  and  square  with  angry  clamouring, 

When  all  about  these  checkered  hills  her  sons 
Fought  on  until  they  fell, 
While  foes  innumerable,  wave  on  wave, 

Swept  near  and  nearer  to  the  city  gate, — 

Fought  on,  though  sick  at  heart  and  desperate, 
Knowing  that  they  were  few,  with  none  to  save. 
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Then,  at  one  midnight,  when  the  bells  of  death 
Were  for  a  short  hour  silent,  side  by  side 

In  one  small  rampart,  where  for  many  a  day 
And  many  a  weary  night  they  had  defied 

The  onslaught,  at  their  posts  the  soldiers  lay, 
Tossing,  with  troubled  breath, 
Like  children  who  had  cried  until  they  slept ; 

Till  one,  the  sentry,  nodding  unaware, 

Turned  at  a  sound,  to  see  Another  there, 
Who  in  and  out  among  his  comrades  crept. 

A  charm  was  on  his  tongue,  he  could  not  speak, 
Only  he  watched  that  ghostly  figure  go 

All  darkly  clad, — a  country  girl  she  seemed, 
Until  she  turned  ; — then  surely  did  he  know 

This  was  no  peasant :  he  was  mad  or  dreamed, 
For  never  brow  or  cheek 
Of  mortal  maiden  harboured  that  pure  white 

Of  lilies  in  the  dawn,  nor  human  eye 

Burned  with  that  strange  and  tender  majesty  .  .  . 
Like  a  pale  star  she  stood  against  the  night. 
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The  black  unbraided  hair  about  her  head 

Fell  to  her  knees,  and  round  her  was  the  scent 

Of  ploughland  after  shower,  and  the  faint 
Odour  of  flowers  by  the  sea,  that  went 

Like  summer  through  the  keep ;  thus  stood  the  saint 
No  word  at  all  she  said, 
But  once  again  among  the  sleepers  moved 

With  mother  hands  to  soothe  their  weariness, 

And  kissed  their  eyes,  and  gave  for  their  distress 
Peace,  and  a  vision  of  the  homes  they  loved. 

And  one  was  back  among  his  Southern  vines, 
Where  the  grey  olives  glimmer  in  the  sun, 

Seeing  his  wife  down  the  green  alleys  pass, 
Pulling  the  rich  grapes  daintily  ;  and  one 

With  his  dear  love  upon  a  bank  of  grass 
From  under  Breton  pines 
Watched  the  red  fishing  fleet  across  the  bay ; 

And  some  saw  lights  above  a  noisy  town 

At  dusk,  or  for  their  children  wove  a  crown 
Of  violets  in  the  Bois  de  Beaumarais. 
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So  for  a  brief  hour  in  that  noisome  keep 
They  dwelt  in  Paradise,  and  woke  to  find 

The  morning  grey  upon  their  comrades  face, 
And  thoughts  of  home  like  music  in  their  mind 

Above  the  noise  of  battle ;  but  no  trace 
Of  her  who  charmed  their  sleep, 
But  only  one  who  gazed  at  them  askance, 

And  then  : — "  Dear  Lady  of  the  Lilies  " — cried, 

"  Go  not  from  us,  stand  ever  at  our  side  ! 
Dear  Lady  of  the  lilies,  Spirit  of  France  !  " 

So  far  the  legend ;  but  the  end  we  know, 

How  from  that  hour  the  great  assault  was  stayed, 

And  round  the  shining  Eagles  came  the  cloud 
Like  a  man's  hand ;  how  patient,  unafraid, 

France  from  her  ravaged  pastures  watched  the  proud 
Imperious  Prussian  go 
From  boastfulness  to  doubt,  doubt  to  despair, 

Until  her  armies  like  a  bursting  flood 

Swept  over  him  and  had  revenge  for  blood, 
And  drove  that  beast  of  plunder  to  his  lair. 
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III. 

This  let  the  minstrels  at  the  high  feast  tell 
In  sounding  measures ;  of  the  shattered  line, 

The  rout,  the  swift  pursuit,  the  burning  days 
Of  victory,  when  down  the  castled  Rhine 

Thundered  the  trumpets  of  the  Marseillaise ; 
At  their  loud  summoning 
Let  heroes  tread  the  stage  .  .  .    But  I  once  more 

Watch  the  tired  soldiers  in  that  midnight  spell 

Deep  slumbering,  and  see  the  sentinel 
Amazed  before  his  ghostly  visitor. 

No  sword  was  in  her  hand,  no  shining  mail 
Flashed  in  his  blinded  eyes ;  she  stood  alone, 

No  hosts  above,  no  chariots  of  fire ; 
Simply  she  came,  a  mother  to  her  own 

In  their  great  need  to  comfort  and  inspire, 
Knowing  they  would  not  fail 
When  all  the  honour  of  France  was  in  their  hands, 

Yet  knowing  they  were  weak.    O  you,  whose  God 

Fights  terrible  in  armour,  lightning-shod, 
You  marvel !    But  the  soldier  understands, 
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Who  battles  not  in  any  lust  of  hate, 
But  fearfully,  as  one  in  perilous  case, 

Staking  his  all  upon  a  dream  of  home 
And  one  insistent  voice  that  bids  him  face 

All  things  for  honour's  sake. — Ah,  then  you  come, 
Dark-haired,  compassionate, 
Dear  Lady  of  the  Lilies,  through  the  night 

From  man  to  man  the  broken  trench  along, 

With  white  loved  fingers  and  a  whispered  song, 
Till  weary  eyes  look  up  and  find  the  light. 

E'en  so  of  old  to  lover  or  to  lord, 
To  all  who  ever  held  this  France  most  dear, 

You  spake ;  to  Louis  in  the  great  crusade, 
To  page  and  peasant,  priest  and  buccaneer, 

In  deep  Domremy  to  the  warrior  maid, 
Calling  to  horse  and  sword 
That  shy  child  of  the  woods ;  to  these  you  came, 

Not  in  the  flush  of  triumph,  but  in  doubt, 

In  that  dark  hour  when  courage  was  put  out, 
To  touch  their  spirit  with  immortal  flame. 
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IV. 

Hang  out  the  flags  !  Now  let  the  victor's  pride 
Put  back  the  gloomy  years !  with  tramp  and  song 

France  comes  into  her  ancient  heritage, 
For  which  her  sons  have  toiled  and  suffered  long, 

And  left  their  name  a  lamp  for  every  age  .  .  . 
But  ah,  by  those  who  died, 
Dear  saint  who  gave  her  courage  in  despair, 

Now  that  the  crown  is  won,  the  labour  past, 

Let  mercy  outrun  vengeance  at  the  last ; 
Give  her  the  greater  courage  to  forbear ! 

And  when  the  tumult  passes  with  the  years, 
When  noble  minds  grow  querulous,  and  hearts 

That  once  beat  quick  with  valour  drift  again 
On  petty  selfish  tides ;  when  Faith  departs 

And  Sacrifice,  and  there  are  less  than  men 
Who  once  were  Arthur's  peers, 
When  cowards  boast  and  perils  are  forgot, 

And  war  becomes  a  dim  and  glorious  thing ; 

When  young  men  lust  to  hear  the  sabres  ring, 
Ah  then  be  with  her,  then  desert  her  not ! 


But  through  her  dreamless  slumber  break  and  shine, 
Glimmer  across  the  fogs  of  peevish  doubt 

Where  old  men  talk ;  and  where  their  children  dance 
Rough-haired,  impetuous,  ah  there  about 

The  hearts  of  these  dear  novices  of  France 
Your  web  of  glory  twine 
Of  white-spun  thoughts  and  golden  memories, 

That  they  may  hear  you  where  sweet  singers  are 

Across  the  music,  see  you  like  a  star 
Aglow  in  the  cool  depths  of  lovers'  eyes. 

Be  close  about  her  as  the  clinging  air, 
Riding  upon  the  storms,  or  treading  light 

Over  the  water-meadows,  lingering 
In  the  red  sunset  and  the  starlit  night, 

Speaking  in  river  tones  and  when  birds  sing ; 
Or  pause,  and  wander  there 
Among  the  trampled  graves,  so  overgrown 

That  only  some  poor  woman  knows  the  place 

Where  son  or  husband  lies,  and  comes  to  trace 
With  faltering  hand  the  loved  name  on  the  stone. 
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So,  it  may  be,  one  evening  in  the  Spring, 

Some  mourner  bowed  with  age,  her  fond  eyes  dimmed, 

Shall  find  you  in  the  valley  of  the  dead, 
And  see  you  not,  yet  see  her  grave  new-trimmed, 

And  close  about  the  well-beloved  head 
Wood-lilies  blossoming, 
And  so  return  in  joy,  her  eyes  still  wet 

With  thankful  tears,  and  know  the  deed  not  vain, 

That  though  the  world  be  careless  of  the  slain, 
There  is  Another  who  does  not  forget. 
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